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of government and police, its usages and tastes and
traditions, and even costume, which the rest of Eng-
land looked at from the outside, much interested but
much puzzled, or knew only by transient visits. And
Oxford was as proud and jealous of its own ways as
Athens or Florence; and like them it had its quaint
fashions of polity; its democratic Convocation and its
oligarchy; its social ranks; its discipline, severe in
theory and usually lax in fact; its self-governed bodies
and corporations within itself; its faculties and colleges,
like the guilds and " arts " of Florence; its internal
rivalries and discords; its " sets " and factions. Like
these, too, it professed a special recognition of the
supremacy of religion ; it claimed to be a home of
worship and religious training, Dominus illuminatio
mea^ a claim too often falsified in the habit and tempers
of life. It was a small sphere, but it was a conspicuous
one; for there was much strong and energetic char-
acter, brought out by the aims and conditions of Uni-
versity'life; and though moving in a separate orbit,
the influence of the famous place over the outside
England, though imperfectly understood, was recog-
nised and great. These conditions affected the char-
acter of the movement, and of the conflicts which it
caused. Oxford claimed to be eminently the guardian
of " true religion and sound learning " ; and therefore
it was eminently the place where religion should be
recalled to its purity and strength, and also the place
where there ought to be the most vigilant jealousy
against the perversions and corruptions of religion,